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Abstract 


Students with limited or interrupted formal education face numerous challenges when 
they join the U.S. education system. They often have limited first-language literacy skills, gaps 
in academic skills and knowledge, and several emotional and social needs. The current system is 
designed to meet the needs of individuals with formal academic skills and first-language literacy, 
which sidelines individuals with limited formal education. The aforementioned challenges 
inform the development of an instructor's handbook designed to address the unique needs of 
students with limited or interrupted formal education in high school. The focus of the project is 
the use of phonetic instruction techniques to improve reading comprehension. Instructing 
learners on the intricacies of interactions between letters and sounds is an essential precursor to 
the development of reading ability. Therefore, equipping second language learners with a reliable 
system they can use to encode speech sounds into written symbols and recognize foreign words 


is integral to reading development. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Education presents a unique opportunity for the spread of equity and social justice. After 
completing my M.A. TESOL degree, I intend to work with students learning English as a second 
language, with a focus on the techniques that best address their needs. Students with limited or 
interrupted formal education (SLIFE) are a unique segment of English as a second language 
students that are increasing in number in various public high schools across the United States. 
These individuals left their homes in search of opportunities that they were denied in their native 
countries. The affected students’ desire for education is often complicated by the fact they do not 
speak English and have limited formal education. Many of the students have limited reading 
comprehension abilities, which increases the difficulty associated with understanding the 
concepts communicated in textbooks. It is vital to develop strategies that allow SLIFE to keep up 
with their high school peers in terms of reading comprehension and the ability to gather 
knowledge. This proposal aims to offer effective reading strategies designed to increase the 
reading comprehension of SLIFE high school students. 

Background 

Many people immigrate to the United States for a variety of reasons. The increasing 
frequency of cultural, ethnic, linguistic, and racial diversification witnessed globally means that 
more students are studying a second non-native language (Cho et al., 2021). Students with 
Limited or Interrupted Formal Education (SLIFE) refers to a subgroup of English language 


learners that face a variety of challenges in addition to learning a new language. Most of these 


individuals came from societal contexts in which the use of immediately applicable knowledge is 
prioritized. They are suddenly thrust into a high-school environment where they are required to 
think in abstract terms and take personal responsibility for the acquisition of knowledge 
(DeCapua & Marshall, 2019). SLIFE high school students often come from environments in 
which there is limited formal education due to conflict or economic challenges, limited literary 
skills in native languages, and little foundational knowledge (DeCapua & Marshall, 2019). In 
addition, some of the individuals’ cultural values contradict those highlighted by the American 
education system. 

SLIFE students face a variety of challenges with regard to learning various aspects of the 
English language, particularly reading comprehension. For instance, the prevalence of cultural 
inconsistencies between the American education system and the students’ backgrounds creates 
unique challenges. The implementation of learning strategies that prioritize effective instruction 
while avoiding the alienation of students is essential. The aforementioned cultural challenges 
make it difficult for SLIFE students to adapt to U.S. academic expectations. Therefore, this 
project focuses on the identification of the most effective ESL strategies and the determination of 
the effects of specific reading comprehension instructional strategies on students’ reading 
comprehension abilities. In addition, the project assesses the degree to which a teacher’s 
knowledge of instructional strategies affects the effectiveness of learning and defines the reading 
skills that SLIFE individuals require for effectual learning. 

Rationale 

Effective reading strategies for increasing the reading comprehension of SLIFE high 

school students are an important topic for a number of reasons. First, it is estimated that the 


number of non-native English speakers attending U.S. public schools is approximately 5 million 


individuals, with the number projected to rise significantly in the coming decade (Cho et al., 
2021). There is, evidently, an increased need for educational support to ensure that all learners 
gain access to quality education. Secondly, the topic is important because reading is inextricably 
linked to success in real life. Habók et al. (2019) define reading literacy as the ability to 
understand, evaluate, use and reflect on a text’s content so as to achieve set objectives and 
develop the knowledge and skills required for active participation in society. An individual’s 
ability to read is, therefore, tied to their academic performance, which determines their income- 
earning potential. 

Research has demonstrated the relevance of language learning strategies in the 
acquisition of foreign languages. The implementation of effective strategies allows individuals to 
direct and regulate their learning, thus assuming complete responsibility for the acquisition of 
knowledge (Habók et al., 2019). It is also worth noting that the implementation of effective 
strategies for SLIFE learners allows them to effectively complete language tasks in addition to 
becoming adept at their second language. The effective application of multiple strategies 
facilitates the acquisition of higher-level language proficiency (Habók et al., 2019). Instructors 
dealing with SLIFE can apply specific strategies to help improve the students’ reading 
comprehension and overall mastery of the English language. 

Project Conceptualization 

The proposed project involves the development of a handbook that outlines specific 
strategies that can be applied to teach phonetics to SLIFE high school students in a bid to 
improve their reading comprehension. The handbook delineates the prerequisites for effective 
teaching, the traits an effective teacher should possess, the strategies that should be employed to 


manage a SLIFE classroom, specific instruction techniques, and techniques that can be used to 


monitor student progress. It is worth noting that the proposed handbook equips teachers with the 
skills required to enhance the students' phonemic awareness thus improving their reading 
competence. The project's theoretical bases include the Comprehensible Input Hypothesis and 
the Comprehensible Output Hypothesis. The proposed phonetics teaching approaches are based 
on the task-based approach as well as teacher questioning behavior models. The handbook 
outlines specific modalities that govern the acquisition of knowledge and the role teachers play 
in the management of input and output. The handbook presents a model of effective ESL reading 
strategies and highlights the mechanism through which the proposed strategies impact 
comprehension achievement. The project also establishes the degree to which a teacher's 
knowledge of instructional strategies impacts effectiveness and outlines the reading skills SLIFE 
high school students require for successful learning. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this project is to propose effective reading strategies that can be used to 
improve reading comprehension among SLIFE high school students. The interest in this project 
is derived from the overwhelming need to address challenges in reading comprehension among 
SLIFE high school students, who either drop out or perform poorly as a result of overwhelming 
comprehension challenges. While various instructional modalities have been proposed to address 
reading difficulties experienced in the early stages of learning, few strategies address the needs 
of high school students without a formal education background that join the American education 
system. The research development and creation of this project equip teachers with the 


instructional strategies they require to teach phonetics and improve their student's ability to 


comprehend text. This project proposes solutions that address reading comprehension challenges 


among students with limited or interrupted formal education. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Language is an essential aspect of culture. Xiong (2019) noted that language and culture 
are inextricably linked. Instructors must, therefore, expose learners to vital cultural aspects 
associated with the language they are teaching to enhance acquisition. Students with limited or 
interrupted formal education (SLIFE) face a unique set of challenges when joining the American 
education system. Custodio and O’ Loughlin (2020) noted that SLIFE individuals often have 
limited first-language literacy skills, gaps in academic skills and knowledge, and several 
emotional and social needs. It is crucial to understand each SLIFE individual’s background and 
the possible reasons behind their limited academic abilities. According to Custodio and 
O’ Loughlin (2020), knowing the students’ backgrounds helps instructors to develop empathy and 
guides the development of effective interventions intended to help the students improve their 
proficiency. This literature review aims to present evidence demonstrating that phonetic 
instruction is the most effective reading strategy for the improvement of reading comprehension 
among SLIFE high school students. 

Students with Limited or Interrupted Formal Education (SLIFE) 

Custodio and O’Loughlin (2020) noted that most SLIFE students in the U.S. originate 
from Latin America, mainly the Caribbean, Mexico, and Central America. The second-highest 
number of individuals are refugee children and students from the Middle East, Asia, and Africa 
(Custodio & O’ Loughlin, 2020). SLIFE students experience schooling interruption for a variety 
of reasons. According to Chang-Bacon (2021), some of the common reasons include natural 
disasters, political instability, economic strife, insecurity, and disease outbreaks such as COVID- 


19. COVID-19 has highlighted the inequities that English learners face in America’s academic 


system (Sugarman & Lazarín, 2020). Chang-Bacon (2021) further noted that between 10 and 
20% of immigrant youth experience interrupted schooling. In addition to the aforementioned 
challenges, SLIFE students face a variety of structural and linguistic challenges in their new 
schools. 

Chang-Bacon (2021) highlighted the fact that unlike other English as a second language 
students, SLIFE students encounter additional challenges with regard to education equity, such 
as a seven times higher dropout rate. In addition, Chang-Bacon (2021) noted that studies indicate 
that SIFE students have lower standardized test and GPA scores compared to their compatriots 
without interrupted education. 

There are challenges associated with supporting SIFE students. Custodio and O’ Loughlin 
(2020) pointed out that the existing programs intended to teach English as a second language are 
designed to meet the needs of individuals with formal academic skills and first-language literacy, 
which sidelines SLIFE individuals. The gap between the knowledge that SLIFE students possess 
and what they are expected to know is often extensive, which results in a high dropout rate 
because many of the students give up. Custodio and O’ Loughlin (2020) emphasized the 
importance of providing SLIFE students with specialized programming beyond what is available 
in the contemporary classroom. This is because affected individuals often have specific 
psychological, emotional, and physiological needs that must be addressed before they can fully 
engage in activities in an academic context. 

Rowland (2020) noted that addressing SIFE needs is complex seeing as the students have 
significantly different experiences and backgrounds. Rowland (2020) argued that support for 
SIFE students must be both academic and systemic. It is essential to create a warm and 


welcoming environment and focus on the strengths that characterize each student (Rowland, 


2020). Rowland (2020) further asserted that it is vital to help students celebrate progress and ask 
for responses that demonstrate understanding. 
The Comprehensible Input Hypothesis 

Theories explaining the acquisition of language are essential in the formulation of 
policies regarding the teaching of second languages. In the 1980s Stephen Krashen posited that 
endless repetition seldom facilitated the acquisition of a language (Alahmadi, 2019). Krashen 
argued that a learner's ability to process linguistic features based on the input received was the 
key determinant of their ability to learn a language (Alahmadi, 2019). Liu (2022) noted that in 
essence, the ability to learn a new language is determined by an individual”s ability to understand 
the input he or she is exposed to in any given scenario. 

Liu (2022) noted that Krashen argued that individuals acquire language by advancing in a 
natural order and making sense of input that contains the structure of the next stage, which is 
slightly above their current level of language ability. Andres and Holguín (2022) note that the 
theory is based on dependable hypotheses and years of sound research. There are a variety of 
principles in the comprehensible input hypothesis that explicate the techniques through which 
language is acquired. Andres and Holguín (2022) pointed out that Krashen’s principles highlight 
the challenges encountered in teaching second languages. 

Comprehensible Input Principles 

The first 1s the acquisition-learning distinction principle, which is an essential aspect of 
the comprehensible input hypothesis. Senouci and Larbi (2021) defined language acquisition as 
the subconscious process through which an individual acquires and uses a language, while 
language learning is the conscious application of formal education principles to understand the 


grammatical and vocabulary rules that govern a language. Patrick (2019) asserted that on the one 


hand, the acquisition of language is unconscious and is the result of the identification of 
interesting messages in the target language. On the other hand, learning a language is a conscious 
process, and it requires explicit knowledge about how the target language works. 

Acquisition and learning are not similar, seeing as the former moves a student through 
the various stages with regard to specific proficiencies such as reading and writing the language, 
while the latter is only useful in instances where the student is already capable of producing the 
language (Patrick, 2019). Therefore, it is vital to focus on acquisition rather than learning if 
students are to make noticeable progress in the classroom with regard to reading comprehension 
and academic proficiency. 

Patrick (2019) noted that the natural order principle of the comprehensible order 
hypothesis is always present and functioning in the back of a learner’s mind. There is a precise 
order in which languages are acquired. According to Senouci and Larbi (2021), children acquire 
their first languages by creating grammatical structures in a specific and predetermined order, as 
evidenced by studies that evaluated the use of morphemes among children learning English. 
However, Patrick (2019) argued that knowing this order is irrelevant, seeing as it will prompt 
teachers to focus on learning rather than acquisition. The important message to grasp from the 
natural order principle is that students will learn specific features of a language when they are 
ready. Therefore, teachers must focus on providing learners with understandable input as they 
observe the students’ progress. 

The monitor principle focuses on aspects of cognitive psychology that emphasize an 
individual’s self-consciousness regarding the use of language. Senouci and Larbi (2021) 
emphasized that in the development of a second language, learned competence serves to monitor 


acquired competence as demonstrated by an individual’s use of their formal knowledge of a 
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language to alter the output. Patrick (2019) noted that the right degree of self-consciousness 
helps students improve their skills. It is worth noting, however, that self-consciousness may 
impede language acquisition by virtue of the fact that individuals start feeling awkward in 
relationships, and they may misread opportunities. 

Patrick (2019) asserted that teachers must be aware of the fact that their explicit 
knowledge of grammar may prompt them to correct students? mistakes. These efforts achieve the 
opposite effect desired by the teacher because students tend to limit their advances in the second 
language for fear of making mistakes (Patrick, 2019). Teachers should be sympathetic listeners 
and readers in order to model back good English to help cultivate confidence among the students. 
Then, after the students gain adequate confidence, teachers may offer brief sessions of explicit 
grammar instruction to advance language acquisition. 

The input principle has oftentimes been used to force students to begin speaking a 
language immediately (Patrick, 2019). The use of scripted dialogues and complete immersion 
class sessions frightens students into thinking they are incapable of acquiring a second language 
(Patrick, 2019). The input principle emphasizes the fact that language acquisition occurs when 
an individual receives understandable messages in the target language. Patrick (2019) noted that 
the two forms of input are reading and listening, each of which is required for acquisition. 
However, reading bears more weight than listening and is oftentimes more effective. Therefore, 
for students to demonstrate the required writing and speaking skills, they must be exposed to 
adequate amounts of understandable input (Patrick, 2019). 

Liu (2022) further contended that the four cardinal features of input are quantity, quality, 
mode, and prevalent conditions. Learners must be exposed to sufficient language inputs if they 


are to make progress in the classroom. In addition, quality is vital in that the language structures 
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must be comprehensible to learners and must be slightly higher than the learner’s current level of 
proficiency (Liu, 2022). The input mode refers to the adjustment of language material to meet 
the learner’s needs in a natural environment and context. Finally, it is essential to expose learners 
to language input when there is a low degree of emotional anxiety and there is a weak emotional 
barrier. 

It should be noted, however, that while vast amounts of input are necessary, not all 
comprehensible input is of equal value. Krashen and Mason (2020) noted that optimal input must 
be comprehensible, compelling, rich, and gradual. Comprehensible input does not need to be 
completely transparent because the acquisition of language does not require a complete 
understanding of every word. The compelling nature of the input is vital because it stops learners 
from focusing on the difficult words in a language, while its richness adds to the flow of the 
story or text (Krashen & Mason, 2020). Forms of input that meet the aforementioned criteria are 
stories that include brief translations, pictures, and the use of context. In addition, reading 
fictional texts is interesting and allows students to enjoy reading, which prompts them to make 
improvements on their own. 

Incorporating Comprehensible Input in the Classroom 

Ying (2019) proposed specific strategies that incorporate the comprehensible input 
hypothesis to enhance language acquisition. First, teachers should speak at a relatively low speed 
to allow learners to effectively process information. In addition, the use of simple words and 
syntax enhances input comprehension, as does the use of vocabulary that is familiar to the 
learners (Ying, 2019). In order to increase relevance and interest in a classroom, Ying (2019) 
proposes the preparation of student-relevant topics for discussion. In addition, teachers should 


incorporate intriguing games into their lessons and prioritize the presentation of new information 
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on the basis of the student's prior knowledge. These proposals are based on Krashen’s view that 
interesting and relevant input makes learners forget that the messages are encoded in a foreign 
language, thus facilitating effective language acquisition (Ying, 2019). It is also worth noting 
that according to Krashen and Mason (2020), lesson sequencing should be avoided in favor of 
specific elements of language structure. Therefore, teachers must avoid presenting single 
grammar points in class to encourage more effective language acquisition. 

Comprehensible Output Hypothesis 

The dominance of the input hypothesis coupled with the prevalence of poor speech and 
writing skills of second language speakers prompted further research into language acquisition. 
Liu (2022) noted that the comprehensible output hypothesis as defined by the comprehensible 
output hypothesis was the product of studies conducted on immersion programs in Canada. 
Researchers noted that in scenarios where students were learning French as a second language, 
there was a significant variation in their abilities. The students’ receptive skills, such as reading 
and listening were superior. However, their productive skills, such as writing and speaking were 
marginally weaker (Liu, 2022; Yanmin & Yi, 2019). 

The comprehenisble output hypothesis posited that the poor writing and speaking 
outcomes were the results of the dominance of dictation and reading tasks in the content-based 
immersion programs, which means that learners are mainly exposed to auditory and visual 
language input without the relevant opportunities for language output (Liu, 2022). Output is 
defined as a dynamic process that involves the activities associated with the production of a 
language. According to Wei (2018), the increased output is associated with improved fluency, 
and in some instances, it may improve the student's accuracy in the target language. Swain 


proposed three key functions of output, namely the metalinguistic, hypothesis testing, and noting 
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functions (Wei, 2018; Yanmin & Yi, 2019). Liu (2022) is of the view that enhanced 
comprehensible output improves both fluency and accuracy because it enhances the students’ 
ability to notice mistakes and get guidance from instructors. 
Output Functions 

The noticing function of the output hypothesis is intended to determine the degree to 
which students pay attention to their language difficulties (Peker & Arslan, 2020). It is the 
learner’s ability to identify the gaps between what they already know about the language and 
what they would like to say in the target language (Peker & Arslan, 2020). Yanmin and Yi 
(2019) emphasized that the comprehensible output hypothesis demonstrated that the students’ 
awareness of personal language challenges prompted the activation of cognitive processes 
associated with second language acquisition. It is also worth noting that output facilitates the 
identification of linguistic or vocabulary limitations with regard to grammar structures. 

The hypothesis testing function is integral to language acquisition. Yanmin and Yi (2019) 
noted that studies have demonstrated that students make subtle corrections in their language 
through feedback. The corrections serve as experiments that help learners verify and express 
their assumptions regarding the second language. These corrective strategies help students learn 
the intricacies and nuances of the target language. Hypothesis testing is closely linked to the 
metalinguistic function, which refers to a learner’s ability to express and reflect on the target 
language (Yanmin & Yi, 2019). The metalinguistic function is integral to language acquisition. 
Finally, Swain theorized that output allows students to apply linguistic resources for meaningful 
drills thus enhancing their ability to express themselves fluently. In addition, Yanmin and Yi 
(2019) noted that a learner’s fluency in a second language is enhanced by output through the 


conversion of declarative knowledge into procedural information. 
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While the output theory is relevant in language acquisition, it plays a limited role Yanmin 
and Yi (2019). Yanmin and Yi (2019) proposed that exposure to comprehensible input results in 
utterances in the target language that fails to transmit the desired message, thus prompting 
corrective feedback, which leads to corrections and the internalization of specific aspects of the 
second language (Peker & Arslan, 2020). According to Yanmin and Yi (2019), the complexity of 
information processing and internal cognition means that oral output tasks have limited effects 
on an individual’s ability to focus on the target language. Yanmin and Yi (2019) further argue 
that there is limited research demonstrating the exact modalities through which output facilitates 
the acquisition of a second language. Despite the aforementioned challenges, the output 
hypothesis remains an instrumental guide in the formulation of programs and initiatives designed 
to enhance the acquisition of a second language. 

Linking Language Input and Output 

It should be noted that the comprehensible output hypothesis significantly influences 
common perceptions regarding the function of language output. Yanmin and Yi (2019) 
emphasize that input and output are necessary elements in language acquisition. This is 
evidenced by the fact that all output exercises require comprehensible input. Yanmin and Yi 
(2019) referenced studies that demonstrate the importance of comprehensible input and output in 
the process of language acquisition. One of the studies demonstrated that vast quantities of input, 
language absorption, and practice were necessary for language acquisition (Yanmin & Yi, 2019). 
Therefore, it is essential to provide learners with adequate input and output to facilitate effective 


language acquisition. 
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The Teacher”s Role 

The teacher must serve as an input and output manager when facilitating language 
acquisition among learners. The teacher provides comprehensible input while assessing the 
learner’s output (Liu, 2022). In order to facilitate the best learning outcomes, it is vital that the 
teacher applies specific strategies in the classroom. For instance, instructors should allow 
students to use their own terminology and previous knowledge during discussions (Patrick, 
2019). In addition, teachers should create activities that mimic real-life scenarios and apply 
collaborative learning skills in order to effectively monitor each student’s progress (Patrick, 
2019). 

A teacher’s questioning behavior is a significant determinant of the students’ ability to 
learn. Astrid et al. (2019) noted that questioning arouses the learner’s interest in the lesson and 
the material being presented. They defined questioning as the instructional stimuli that “convey 
to students the content elements to be learned (p. 93)” in a classroom setup. Astrid et al. (2019) 
noted that instructors can employ procedural questions that they use to evaluate task completion, 
clarify task instructions, and determine whether the students are ready for additional tasks. 

Convergent questions are used in instances where short responses are required while 
divergent questions are used to prompt higher-level thinking in students (Astrid et al., 2019). 
Questions can be used as a means of providing input and obtaining output from students. 
Questioning is vital because it prompts self-evaluation, which is essential in language acquisition 
and the development of reading proficiency. Questioning also supports metacognitive processes 
which, as mentioned earlier, are essential in language acquisition (Astrid et al., 2019). 

The application of a task-based approach is vital in reading instruction. Prasad (2020) 


defined a language task as a classroom activity that an instructor uses to engage students in the 
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manipulation, comprehension, and production of a specific result in the second language. It is 
vital to note that the tasks must be purposeful and developed from the learner's real-life 
experiences. The implementation of the task-based approach is predicated on the belief that 
language acquisition is an incidental process that occurs as an individual fulfills their 
communicative needs as they focus on achieving communicative goals (Prasad, 2020). 
Instructors may ask students to complete forms, defend a position or write letters. Task-based 
approaches are often introduced in phases (Prasad, 2020). 

The first is the pre-task, where the instructor gives learners instructions and offers 
guidance related to task completion (Prasad, 2020). The second is the task, where students 
complete an assignment in groups. Prasad (2020) noted that the planning phase involves the 
preparation of a short report, which will be read to the rest of the class. The students then provide 
feedback and compare notes with their peers. The teacher then analyzes the task and discusses 
emergent issues with the students (Prasad, 2020). Finally, the teacher selects an area that requires 
reinforcement and urges students to practice. 

Task-based approaches are an effective way of introducing comprehensible input in 
phonetics by asking students to recall phonetic-related information that constitutes a learner’s 
knowledge. Task-based approaches increase student awareness of language use which helps 
them enhance their fluency and expression in the target language. In addition, improved fluency 
and expression significantly enhance their reading comprehension (Prasad, 2020). 

Phonetics and Reading 

SLIFE students face unique challenges when learning to read a new language. For 

instance, Robinson (2018) noted that these individuals often struggle to understand linguistic 


variations and often find it difficult to invite a teacher to help. Murphy (2021) emphasizes the 
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fact that equipping learners with phonological awareness and phonic skills required to decode 
unfamiliar printed texts is essential for reading development. The phonics-based method of 
reading instruction experienced fluctuations in popularity over the twentieth century, in what 
Robinson (2018) refers to as the reading wars. The relevance of phonetic decoding and sound 
blending is a well-established fact. However, their role in teaching students how to read is under 
contention, according to Double et al. (2019). 

The argument in the aforementioned reading wars is whether phonemic awareness, which 
refers to a student’s ability to grasp the interaction between letters and sounds or graphemes and 
phonemes, is a vital precursor when teaching reading, or whether whole words should be taught 
first (Double et al., 2019). Indriana and Suparno (2019) noted that phonemic awareness is vital in 
children”s reading development. Examples of instructional activities that can be applied in a 
classroom setup include having students pay attention to the sounds associated with spoken 
words as they read poems or sing songs (Murphy, 2021). Phonics is, according to Murphy 
(2021), "a system for encoding speech sounds into written symbols” (p. 1). In addition, it serves 
as an effective tool that teaches students the relationship between sounds and letters and how to 
apply this system in word recognition. 

Double et al. (2019) noted that numerous studies have demonstrated the importance of 
phonemic instruction when teaching reading, with some researchers proving that phonics 
interventions significantly improve reading development. It is also worth noting that a study 
conducted by Robinson (2018) demonstrated that SLIFE students respond best to instructional 
methods that include intense phonics programs. The growing number of linguistically diverse 
individuals in high school necessitates the implementation of evidence-based reading techniques 


to improve reading comprehension in high school. 
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It is worth mentioning that some researchers do not think phonetic instruction must be 
prioritized when teaching students how to read. For instance, Bowers (2020) conducted a review 
of 12 meta-analyses with the aim of disproving the widespread consensus in the research 
community that phonemic instruction is essential in reading instruction. Bowers (2020) 
concludes that there is little evidence proving that the phonemic approach is superior to other 
forms of instruction. While his views are supported by a rigorous review of meta-analyses, 
Bowers (2020) failed to identify an instruction technique that is superior to phonemic instruction. 


Conclusion 


Students with limited or interrupted formal education face numerous challenges when 
they join the American education system. It is vital to note that their varied cultural backgrounds 
make language acquisition challenges. Therefore, targeted instructional techniques must be 
devised to help them learn how to read. Phonics-based modalities are effective in addressing 
these students” needs. The theoretical bases for the aforementioned approaches are the 
comprehensible input hypothesis and the comprehensible output hypothesis. The former posits 
that a learners’ ability to process linguistic features based on the input received was the key 
determinant of their ability to learn a language, while the former proposes that increased output 
is associated with improved fluency, and in some instances, it may improve the student’s 
accuracy is the target language. Teachers play a critical role in the management of input and 
output, which is essential in language acquisition and language instruction. The presented 
evidence demonstrates that phonetic instruction is the most effective tool for teaching learners 


how to read. 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


This chapter aims to present the project design by evaluating the rationale for a teacher's 
handbook, the mechanisms through which it addresses the learner's needs, and the reasons why 
handbooks are important in teaching English. The handbook outlines explicit approaches that can 
be applied to teach phonetics to students with limited or interrupted formal education (SLIFE) in 
high school in order to enhance their reading comprehension. The handbook outlines the 
prerequisites for effective teaching, the traits an effective teacher should have, strategies that 
should be used in the management of a SLIFE classroom, precise instruction procedures, and 
student progress assessment techniques. It is critical to note that the handbook equips teachers 
with the skills required to enhance the students” phonemic awareness thus improving their 
reading comprehension abilities. 

Rationale 

The handbook proposes modalities that teachers can use to supply their students with 
sufficient input, which in turn improves their language acquisition, thus resulting in improved 
reading comprehension. Specific techniques to help overcome time and space barriers presented 
by high school education are also presented. In addition, the handbook supplies activities 
intended to improve student fluency in the target language. The handbook also describes specific 
motivation techniques that help students gain confidence in the target language. It is worth 
noting that the handbook highlights three key instructional techniques that are designed to 
improve reading compression. The first is an instructor's questioning behavior, which involves 


the use of questions to maintain student attention, obtain output from student experiences and 
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assess progress. The second is the teacher as an input and output manager, and the third is the 
task-based approach to teaching. 

The handbook is comprised of five class activities related to phonemic awareness that are 
designed to improve reading comprehension. Each of the activities has a specific duration, 
covers a single topic, and aims to achieve a specific objective. The handbook describes the 
activities and offers guidance on how to include the students in the exercises. All the 
aforementioned handbook features are intended to improve reading compression among SLIFE 
high school students by addressing their unique needs. 

SLIFE Needs 

There are a variety of reasons why SLIFE students experience interruptions in learning. 
For instance, political instability, natural disasters, insecurity, disease outbreaks, and economic 
strife may result in population displacement, thus forcing people to seek refuge in other countries 
(Chang-Bacon, 2021). It is vital to note that the students who seek refuge in America face 
various linguistic and structural challenges when they join the education system. It is also worth 
noting that, unlike their English as a second language compatriot, SLIFE individuals face 
challenges associated with education equity, such as a significantly higher dropout rate (Chang- 
Bacon, 2021). In addition, the existing programs that teach English as a second language are 
often designed to address the needs of students with first-language literacy and formal education 
skills (Custodio & O’Loughlin, 2020). It should also be pointed out that the gap between what 
SLIFE students know and the competency level they are expected to demonstrate is vast. The 
resultant difficulties in coping often lead to a high dropout rate. 

It is essential to create programs that go beyond what is available in contemporary 


English classrooms. This is because SLIFE students have unique emotional, psychological, and 
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physiological needs that must be addressed before they can fully engage in class activities. For 
instance, individuals from war-torn countries may require counseling for depression as they cope 
with the loss of relatives and friends. In addition, individuals from specific cultures may require 
that the teacher takes the lead in education as the learner gradually assumes responsibility. 
Finally, teachers may have to take the time to understand the reasons behind an individual’s 
limited formal education in order to develop empathy which will aid in addressing all of the 
learner’s needs. 

Addressing SLIFE needs is a complex and multifaceted endeavor. This is partly because 
most individuals have varied backgrounds and experiences (Rowland, 2020). It is critical to note 
that support for the aforementioned group of students must include systemic and academic 
elements. Teachers must emphasize the creation of a warm and welcoming environment while 
focusing on each individual's strengths. In addition, it is essential to celebrate progress and ask 
students for responses that highlight the degree of understanding of any given topic (Rowland, 
2020). This handbook offers explicit instructions on how teachers can create a conducive 
atmosphere and use phonetic instruction to improve reading comprehension among SLIFE high 
school students. 

Importance of the Design 

Bondaruk (2019) noted that the teaching-learning experience includes three key aspects, 
namely, the instructor, the learner, and instructional materials. The course test is the primary 
resource used in teaching English to SLIFE students. However, the aforementioned instructional 
materials seldom cover the cultural variations and challenges associated with learning English as 
a second language, especially in the context of interrupted formal education, thus necessitating 


the need for an educator's manual or handbook. The handbook prepares instructors to address 
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unique SLIFE needs while improving their reading comprehension through the application of 
phonetic instructional techniques. 

English is the medium of communication in most parts of the world. It is estimated that 
approximately two-thirds of the globe uses the language in various industries such as cinema, 
literature, aviation, and business (Ali et al., 2022). Teacher handbooks are essential when 
teaching SLIFE students English. The document provides instructors with ideas for the best 
techniques to use in various classroom situations. For instance, the handbook offers guidance on 
how best to adapt to contexts that best address the learner's needs. It is worth considering that 
SLIFE students have varying backgrounds, and teachers may not have the time or resources to 
learn about each student's cultural variations and approach to learning. The handbook offers 
instructors explicit planning instructions with regard to SLIFE needs. 

Handbooks are intended to accomplish specific functions in the classroom context. 
Handbooks describe the specific goals and methodology applied in teaching instruction and 
facilitate the development of the instructor's capacity (Ranjha et al., 2019). In addition, they help 
teachers understand the course material structure while offering guidance on the use of specific 
materials. Finally, handbooks provide relevant linguistic and cultural information that may aid in 
language acquisition (Ranjha et al., 2019). The aforementioned functions are critical in view of 
the fact that they allow teachers to apply evidence-based techniques such as phonetic instruction 


to help SLIFE students improve their reading comprehension. 


Conclusion 


Students with limited or interrupted formal education face numerous challenges in the 
American education system. Therefore, designing a distinctive program that addresses their 
unique needs is essential. This teacher handbook takes into consideration the cultural and 
structural barriers that complicate learning for students with limited formal education by 
developing phonemic awareness activities that improve reading comprehension at the high 


school level. 
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Chapter 4: Phonetics Instruction Handbook 


This handbook highlights techniques that teachers can use to provide their students with 
the necessary input to improve their language acquisition, which in turn improves their reading 
comprehension. The handbook also proposes specific motivation techniques that if applied 
correctly, will help students gain confidence in the second language. It is essential to note that 
this handbook highlights three key instructional techniques that are intended to improve SLIFE 
students” reading comprehension. The first is an instructor's questioning behavior, which 
involves the use of questions to maintain student attention, obtain output from student 
experiences and assess progress. The second is the teacher as an input and output manager, and 
the third is the task-based approach to teaching. In addition, the workbook proposes five class 
activities on phonemic awareness that are intended to improve the students” reading 
comprehension. Each of the highlighted activities has a specific duration, covers a single topic, 
and is designed to achieve a specific objective. This handbook defines the activities and provides 
guidance on how the students may be included in the exercises. All the aforementioned 
handbook features are intended to improve reading compression among SLIFE high school 
students by addressing their unique needs. 

Managing Input and Output 

The teacher must serve as a mediator whose primary role is the supply of comprehensible 
input and the assessment of student output. The following techniques should be used as a means 
of effective teaching. 

1. The teacher must focus on ensuring the comprehension of interrelated knowledge in 


the classroom. 
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2. It is vital to provide students with instructions on how to achieve multiple objectives 
when working with diverse sets of knowledge. 

3. Instructors should use questions to help students solve specific problems. 

4. It is essential to encourage the students to use their own vocabulary when discussing 
and solving problems. 

5. Instructors should create activities that mimic real-life scenarios. 

6. Teachers must provide specific guidelines prior to the commencement of class 
activities. 

7. It is critical that the teacher assesses each student’s progress during learning. 

8. It is advisable to split the students into small groups for effective learning and 
evaluation. 

It is vital to note that the aforementioned strategies are intended to develop an 
atmosphere in which the students can learn to read through cooperation and collaboration. 
Questioning Behavior 

According to Zainudin et al. (2019), teacher questioning behavior is one of the most 
commonly used techniques during classroom interaction. Bloom’s taxonomy posits that asking 
students cognitively demanding questions enhances their ability to think critically and thus learn 
effectively (Zainudin et al., 2019). Questions are an effective means through which students can 
be encouraged to produce both contextual and creative work. Bloom's Taxonomy categorizes 
questions into four critical domains. The first level involves low order convergent knowledge 
questioning, the second level involves high order convergent questioning, the third level 
incorporates low order divergent questioning to assess analysis, and the final level involves high- 


order divergent questioning for the assessment of evaluation and synthesis (Zainudin et al., 
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2019). It should be noted that divergent questions are intended to assess low-order thought 
processes while divergent questions are designed to evaluate the students' high-order thinking. 

It is vital to note that questions serve as an indirect means through which the teacher 
provides the student with input. In addition, questions are an effective way through which the 
students” output may be assessed. Questions can be applied in a SLIFE classroom to motivate 
learners and support their metacognitive processes. The questions used in the SLIFE classroom 
must be formulated with the following objectives in mind: 

1. To gain the students” attention. 

2. To serve as motivation for reading. 

3. To provide comprehensible input based on the student’s previous experiences. 

4. To evaluate the students” reading progress. 

It is worth pointing out that there are specific issues that must be considered when 
questioning SLIFE students. The first is the fact that due to the variety of their cultural 
backgrounds, some students may be shy. Variations in social practices and the absence of native 
input may deter students from responding to the teacher’s questions. Teachers must strive to 
understand each student’s background and empathize with the circumstances that contributed to 
their interrupted education in order to formulate effective questioning techniques that can be 
applied in the classroom. 

The second issue to consider is self-esteem. High school students are often at a point in 
their lives where they are just starting to form their identities. It is vital that the teacher considers 
the challenges associated with identity formation in the students’ various cultures. The questions 
must not force students to provide answers. It is essential to work towards building self-esteem 


so that learners feel comfortable engaging with their instructors during reading exercises. 
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It is vital to consider the varying levels of proficiency and language acquisition in a 
SLIFE classroom. It is often the case that a SLIFE classroom may be made up of students with 
varying levels of formal education interruption. In addition, the phonetic differences between 
native languages and English are often immense. The differences affect each of the students” 
language awareness. It is also worth noting that the prevalence of special psychological, social or 
physical needs may impact the degree of language acquisition. It is essential to identify and 
address the aforementioned needs in order to help SLIFE students learn how to read effectively. 
The Task-Based Approach 

The implementation of a task-based approach is essential when teaching students how to 
read. Prasad (2020) describes a language task as a classroom activity that a teacher uses to 
engage students in the manipulation, comprehension, and production of a specific result in the 
second language. The task-based approach must adhere to the following order: 

1. Pre-task. 

The instructor must provide students with explicit instructions on the topic while offering 
guidance on how they can apply their past knowledge on the subject under review. 

2. Task. 

The instructor should divide the students into groups, which are assigned specific tasks 
during the lesson. 

3. Planning. 

The students in each of the created groups must then provide a written report on the 
assigned task. 


4. Report. 
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A representative from each of the created groups reads their report to the rest of the class, 
which will offer feedback. The teacher moderates the session and adds input when necessary. 

5. Analysis 

The instructor highlights significant aspects of the task and allows students to ask 
questions. 

6. Practice. 

The teacher chooses specific task areas that the students need to reinforce their 
knowledge based on the report and analysis phases. 

It is essential to use the task-based approach in a SLIFE classroom because it facilitates 
language acquisition and promotes the student’s reading development. The tasks are focused on 
teaching students how to identify and use phonetics when reading. In addition, the students learn 
how to collaborate with each other thus facilitating the development of reading abilities. 
Student Activities 
Activity 1: Logos 
Activity type: Warm-up 
Participation: Whole class. 

Duration: 20 Minutes 

Objective: To increase the students? awareness of the variations that exist between the written 
forms of words and their pronunciation. 

Activity Description: The instructor will show the students a variety of logos from renowned 
organizations such as Facebook in which the letters have been altered their approximate 
pronunciation. The instructor will then ask the students the following questions. 


1. Can you identify the logos? 
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2. Are the logos familiar? Why? 

3. Are the logos unfamiliar? Why? 

4. Is this the correct pronunciation? Why? 

This activity prepares the students to study phonetics, even when their awareness of the 
concept is limited. In addition, the exercise allows the instructor to identify specific weaknesses 
and direct the lesson in a manner that addresses the challenges that are demonstrated by the 
students. 

Activity 2: Phonemes 

Activity type: Input development 

Participation: Whole class. 

Duration: 25 Minutes 

Objective: To allow students to learn how to work in groups and introduce the concept of 
phonetics. 

Activity Description: The instructor explains the fact that each vowel has multiple sounds. The 
teacher then asks the students to give examples of the sounds vowels would have in words they 
choose. The chosen words should bear some cultural significance or be useful in their daily 
activities. In order to keep the students interested in the topic, the teacher should introduce 
games, such as the chained words game. The class is divided into two groups. The first group 
proposes a word, and their opponents must find a word that begins with the last syllable in the 
proposed word. The words are written on the board and the group that fails to add to the chain 
loses a point. 

The teacher then asks a member from each of the groups to present a report on the words 


they chose and the vowel sounds each contains. The class will discuss the words and any arising 
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questions will be answered. The teacher will emphasize specific areas that require added 
attention and encourage the students to practice. 

Activity 3: Graphemes 

Participation: Whole Class 

Duration: 30 Minutes 

Objective: To help students identify lower-case letters j, h, and r and the common sounds made 
by each letter. 

Activity Description 

1. The instructor introduces the graphemes 'r', 'h,' and 'j' to the students. 

2. Flashcards with the aforementioned lower case letters written on them will be shown to 
the class and the students will be expected to repeat the name after each of the cards. The 
instructor will make the common sound for each and ask the class to repeat the sound. 

3. The teacher will then cover the cards and introduce a game. Tic-tac-toe is a preferable 
choice. Each student that turns a card over must name it and make the associated common sound. 

4. The teacher then introduces a shared reading text. Each student must have a copy of 
the reading material. The teacher provides a summary of the text. For instance, the instructor 
may note that the story is about a boy called Tim who loves his new puppy. He goes almost 
everywhere with the puppy. The teacher should then ask the class if they think Tim will take the 
puppy to school. The students should then discuss their thoughts while providing explanations 
for their ideas. 

5. The teacher then reads the text while encouraging the students to finger track the 


words. 
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6. The teacher must identify specific action verbs that contain the activity’s focus letters, 
such as 'hop,' 'run,' and '¡ump.' The teacher must pause on pages where the action verbs are found 
and ask the students to identify the letters and the sounds they make. The teacher then asks the 
students to identify other action verbs that start with the identified letter. 

7. The above procedure should be repeated on multiple pages. 

8. The teacher then provides students with individual sets of flashcards containing the 
three letters and asks the students to revisit the text and identify the letters and their associated 
sounds. 

9. The instructor must then focus on each student and reinforce correct letter formation as 
the students write down the words containing the letters and the sounds. 

Activity 4: Consonant Digraphs 

Participation: Whole class 

Duration: 30 Minutes 

Objective: To help students understand that the digraph 'sh’ contains two letters and makes the 
sound /sh/. 

Activity Description 

1. The teacher must explain that a digraph is a two-letter word that makes a single sound. 
For instance, ‘sh’ makes the sound /sh/. The teacher should then ask the students to provide other 
examples of digraphs and the sounds they make. These include ‘ch’, ‘ck’, ‘wh’, and ‘th’. The 
teacher should then introduce the text and inform the class that focus of the activity will be the 
identification of words with the /sh/ sound. 

2. The teacher should then introduce words that have the chosen digraph. The teacher 


must pronounce the words slowly and ask the students to identify the /sh/ sound. 
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3. The teacher then provides a summary of the text that the class will read. The teacher 
then asks the class to identify sections of the text where the students can identify the sounds. 

4. The students should then read the text independently, and the teacher should help 
individuals struggling with the assigned text. If the teacher deems it necessary, they should read 
the text out loud and ask the students to finger-track the words. 

5. The teacher should then ask the students to write the words from the text that have the 
/sh/ sound. The students should then be asked to create other words that feature the identified 
digraph. 

6. The above activity can be repeated with other diagraphs. 

7. The teacher then divides the students into groups and assigns a specific segment of text 
that each group must evaluate. 

8. Each of the groups must identify at least 10 “sh” digraphs. 

9. Each group will present their report, which will be discussed by the class as the teacher 
offers the necessary guidance. Any questions from the class will be answered comprehensively. 

10. The teacher will then emphasize specific aspects that the students need to practice. 
Activity 5: Consonant Blends 
Participation: Whole class 
Duration: 30 Minutes 
Objective: To teach the students that a consonant blend consists of two or three consonant 
sounds blended together in instances where the individual sounds are still audible. 

Activity Description 
1. The teacher must explain the meaning of a consonant blend and differentiate it from a 


digraph. The teacher should then ask the students to provide examples of consonant blends. 
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2. The teacher then introduces the reading text and highlights the fact that the main goal 
will be the identification of the consonant blends 'pl” and “br. 

3. The teacher should then introduce flashcards with words that contain the chosen 
consonant blends. The teacher then articulates the words and asks the students to identify 
sections of the words where the blends are located. 

4. Before the students read the text, they must use the flashcards to identify words that 
contain the identified blends. The teacher then helps the students identify the words and make the 
associated sounds for each of the chosen words. 

5. The teacher then gives a brief summary of the text the class will read. 

6. The students will then read the text independently. The teacher will listen to individual 
students and offer support as and when they need it. It is critical to ensure that the students 
decode the words with consonant blends accurately. 

7. It is crucial that the teacher revisits the sounds made by the identified blends to 
reinforce learning. It is essential to ask the students to identify other words that begin with the 
identified blends. 

8. The teacher should then divide the students into groups and assign a specific text that 
each of the groups will evaluate. 

9. Each of the groups will be expected to read the text and list a minimum of 10 ‘br’ and 
‘pl’ consonant blends. 

10. Each group will present their report, which will be discussed by the class as the 
teacher offers the necessary guidance. Any questions from the class will be answered 
comprehensively. 


11. The teacher will then emphasize specific aspects that the students need to practice. 
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Additional Activities 
Phoneme Substitution 

Phoneme substitution is a class activity in which the instructor uses plain colored cards to 
emphasize specific sounds. The first step involves the use of similar colored cards that spell out a 
specific word. The instructor will tap each card, which has a specific letter written on it, as the 
students read out the letters and the word. If for instance, the cards spell out the word rum, the 
instructor will segment the /1/, /u/, and /m/ sounds. The instructor will then eliminate one of the 
cards and introduce a different colored card with a different letter that represents a different 
sound. For instance, the letter ‘r’ can be removed and the letter ‘h’ introduced to spell the word 
“hum.” The process should be repeated for a variety of letters and words. 
Phoneme Deletion 

The primary objective of this activity 1s the manipulation of specific words by deleting 
specific phonemes. The activity will involve the use of a puppet. The instructor will use blocks 
that represent the sounds in specific words. The instructor will introduce the puppet and state that 
the puppet is hungry for the /s/ sound. The class must, therefore, participate in feeding the 
hungry puppet. The instructor will then line up blocks that spell the word ‘sat,’ after which he or 
she will ask the class to identify the block that will satisfy the hungry puppet. The instructor 
should then choose a volunteer from the class to feed the puppet and identify the new word. The 
process should be repeated for multiple words and sounds. 
Evaluation of SLIFE Reading Abilities 

There are various factors that determine the reading abilities of SLIFE students. Unlike 
first language speakers, SLIFE students learn to speak and develop their reading abilities 


simultaneously (Geva et al., 2019). Therefore, oral language proficiency is a significant 
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determinant of a student’s reading ability. Therefore, teachers must assess their student’s ability 
to speak English, seeing as 1t determines whether or not they will be able to read the text. 

The second factor to consider is the individual’s school experience. According to Geva et 
al. (2019), interrupted schooling is associated with gaps in language and literacy acquisition. 
Affected individuals often have limitations with regard to behavioral expectations, prior 
knowledge, and cultural expectations. Teachers must assess the student’s background when 
assessing their reading abilities. 

Family literacy is a significant determinant of reading ability among SLIFE students. The 
lack of language literacy prior to the onset of formal education is associated with significant 
reading difficulties (Geva et al., 2019). It is vital to assess each student’s family history to 
determine the level of literacy and the prevalence of heritable reading challenges such as 
dyslexia. 

The assessment criteria must address all the aforementioned factors in order to formulate 
interventions that best address the identified needs. Individuals that need counseling or special 
classes due to reading disabilities must be provided with these services in order to increase their 


chances of success in their new schools. 


Resources 

There are numerous resources that teachers can use to improve their teaching in SLIFE 
classrooms. The first resource is SLIFE and NEWCOMER LD, which is a set of interactive 
weather and calendar activities presented on slides. The 19 interactive slides can be used to help 
SLIFE students practice vocabulary related to the calendar and weather events. This resource is 


available here: https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/SLIFE-and-NEWCOMER-LD- 
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Interactive-Calendar-and-Weather-Activities-on-Slides- 
7910358?st=faSfd060455e9e3b754754d21a2f7ae5 

The SLIFE Newcomer World History Materials bundle is a comprehensive resource that 
focuses on world history and includes a variety of items that are designed to make content 
accessible to individuals with interrupted formal education. The materials include PowerPoint 
presentations that allow note-taking, vocabulary assistance activities, basic quizzes, and graphic 
organizers for the synthesis of vital information. This resource can be found here: 
https://www.teacherspayteachers.com/Product/SIFE-Newcomer-ESLELL-World-History- 
Supplemental-Materials-Bundle-7207517?st=b778f800£777c71fc801074f514f58c3 

The Mutually Adaptive Learning Paradigm (MALP) is an innovative instructional model 
designed to address the needs of struggling language learners. This model takes a cultural 
approach in its evaluation of classroom dynamics and applies cultural perspectives in learning. 
The model addresses the dissonance associated with new learning environments in a culturally 
appropriate manner that emphasizes new ways of thinking in school environments. This resource 
is available here: https://malpeducation.com/resources/ 

My ENL Page provides a variety of resources for teachers who are focused on improving 
their skills as educators. The site provides access to education materials, books, journal articles, 
and activities that help facilitate learning in SLIFE classrooms. The site provides tips and 
strategies that educators can apply to enhance the effectiveness of their instructional techniques. 
This resource can be accessed here: https://sites.google.com/a/oswego.org/my-enl- 


page/home/sifeslife-students 
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Chapter 5: Conclusions 


Natural disasters, economic strife, political instability, and disease outbreaks are some of 
the factors that lead to the displacement of populations across the globe. As a result, families 
leave their homes in search of opportunities and security. Many of the new arrivals in the United 
States have limited or interrupted formal education. These individuals often face numerous 
linguistic and structural challenges in their new schools. The students with limited or interrupted 
formal education (SLIFE) face more challenges than other individuals learning English as a 
second language. The distress associated with exposure to adverse conditions often precipitates 
psychological and social problems that complicate the learning process. Unique needs such as 
psychological support for depression and the lack of formal education skills make addressing 
these individuals' needs complex and multifaceted. 

It is worth noting that the current system of education in the U.S. is designed to address 
the needs of individuals with first-language literacy and formal academic skills. The instructional 
materials used in traditional classrooms often omit the cultural variations and challenges 
associated with learning English in the context of interrupted formal education. It is often the 
case that the difference in knowledge between what SLIFE students possess and what is expected 
of them in the academic system is immense. As a result, SLIFE students struggle and they may 
drop out of school altogether. Therefore, it is essential to provide these individuals with 
specialized services that address their needs effectively. 

The variety in SLIFE backgrounds and experiences makes addressing their needs 
challenging. It is critical to offer these individuals systemic as well as academic support. The 


most effective way to ensure that SLIFE high school students improve their reading 
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comprehension is by developing a handbook that guides teachers on the use of phonetics as a 
reading instruction tool. The handbook is essential because it defines specific goals and 
methodologies that can be applied in the classroom context to develop the instructor’s capacity to 
teach reading. In addition, 1t offers guidance on the use of specific materials while offering 
relevant cultural and linguistic information that is essential in language acquisition. Therefore, a 
handbook is an effective means through which teachers can apply evidence-based techniques to 
help SLIFE students improve their reading comprehension. 

The use of phonetics as a reading instruction tool has been somewhat controversial. 
While it is critical to note that there are varying viewpoints on the subject, an overwhelming 
amount of research indicates that phonemic awareness is necessary for reading comprehension. 
Phonetic instruction is critical in view of the fact that it addresses the linguistic variations that 
SLIFE students struggle with in class. Phonological awareness helps individuals to decode 
unfamiliar texts, which is essential for reading. While some researchers claim that phonemic 
awareness is not essential for reading, they fail to provide alternative instruction techniques that 
have been proven superior to phonetic instruction. 

The proposed teaching instruction guidelines contained in the handbook are based on the 
compressible input hypothesis and the comprehensible output hypothesis. Both theories 
emphasize the importance of the quality and quantity of input as well as the assessment of output 
to gauge language acquisition. In essence, language acquisition is inextricably linked to reading 
comprehension. It is vital to note that the teacher must act as an input and output manager to 
ensure that the students acquire the target language, which in turn improves their reading 


comprehension. 
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The instructor facilitates language acquisition by providing input and evaluating output 
through the application of specific strategies. One of the strategies that help improve reading 
comprehension is the teacher's questioning behavior. Questions arouse the students” interests, 
allow the instructors to assess progress, and encourage constructive interactions in the classroom. 
Another strategy that can be employed by teachers is the implementation of the task-based 
approach. The tasks should be designed to mimic real-life scenarios to allow the students to 
function and communicate in their new environment. The aforementioned measures are intended 
to address unique SLIFE needs and encourage language acquisition for effective reading 
comprehension. 

I believe that with proper instruction, students with limited or interrupted formal 
education can achieve the same academic goals as their peers in regular classrooms. It is evident 
from the evidence presented that the most effective way of achieving the aforementioned goals is 
through the implementation of phonetics instruction techniques in the classroom environment. I 
believe that phonemic awareness is integral to language acquisition, which in turn determines the 
pace of reading development among individuals learning a second language. Instructing learners 
on the intricacies of interactions between letters and sounds is an essential precursor to the 
development of reading ability. Equipping second language learners with a reliable system they 
can use to encode speech sounds into written symbols and recognize foreign words is integral to 
reading development. 

Reflection 
Lessons Learned 
The project creation experience has been thrilling and challenging. I have learned 


numerous lessons along the way. For instance, I have developed a new appreciation for the 
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challenges that SLIFE individuals undergo as they transition from their homes to the United 
States education system. I have learned how war, economic strife, and political instability impact 
academic and social development. Many of the individuals affected by the aforementioned 
events often struggle to cope with new structural and social challenges that make learning and 
communicating difficult. I have also learned to appreciate the significance of understanding an 
individual’s cultural background. Some practices are so deeply ingrained in an individual’s 
personality that they are incapable of adapting to American cultural tendencies without help. I 
now realize that it is critical to identify individuals with unique needs and create programs that 
address the challenges they face. 

I have also learned about the theoretic basis of language acquisition. This project has 
allowed me to delve deep into the intricacies of the comprehensible input hypothesis as well as 
the comprehensible output hypothesis. I have a comprehensive understanding of the development 
of the aforementioned theories and the mechanisms through which they influenced the 
development of second language instruction techniques. I now understand the mechanisms 
through which individuals acquire a second language and the measures that can be implemented 
to improve their reading comprehension skills. I have also learned of the relevance of 
instructional techniques such as teacher questioning behavior and the task-based approach in 
reading instruction. I believe that these techniques are instrumental in teaching SLIFE high 
school students how to decode words in their target language. 

What I Hope to Achieve 

I hope to develop an instructional handbook that will equip teachers with the skills 

required to address the unique SLIFE student needs. Even though instructional materials 


designed to help students learn English as a second language exist, most of them do not address 
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the needs of individuals with limited or interrupted formal education. My intention is to create a 
handbook that can be used to ensure that the gap in the skills that SLIFE students possess and 
what they are expected to know is significantly reduced. The reduction of the knowledge gap 
will allow these individuals to participate in academic growth, limit the SLIFE dropout rate and 
help them communicate and function in society. 
Handbook Use 

I hope that the handbook will be used to guide teachers on the most effective ways of 
addressing high school SLIFE students” reading comprehension needs. The handbook should be 
used as a tool to offer explicit guidance on how to use phonetic instruction as a tool for 
improving reading compression. The evidence-based activities and teaching interventions are 
designed to ensure that students learn at a pace that aligns with their academic limitations. 
Further Research 

The challenges faced by SLIFE individuals with regard to language acquisition and 
reading comprehension are undoubtedly significant. Further research needs to be conducted on 
the psychological impact of adverse events such as political turmoil and economic instability on 
SLIFE students’ reading comprehension and ability to adapt to new environments. There is 
limited research on whether or not current practices effectively address the psychological trauma 
that the youth seeking refuge after experiencing interruptions in formal education. Evidence 
suggests that some SLIFE students fail to adapt to the American education system owing to the 
severity of their traumatic experiences in their countries of origin. It is vital to develop 
psychological interventions that specifically target SLIFE youth in order to reduce the dropout 


rate and help them become valuable members of society. 
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